what. So, as long as everything was ready for us when we 
showed up, it was just like an indoor show where we just 
rolled everything into place, hooked it onto motors, and 
pulled it into the air. So everywhere we went, we only had one 
sound system, one lighting system, and one video system. 

When video was recorded for future use, what kind of 
synching was there with sound? 

Usually, when there was video recorded for future use, 
they brought in a recording truck and a SMPTE sync track 
was recorded on both the audio and the video, so that 
everything could be put back together again later. 

Did you have a separate dedicated recording system for 
the video sound? 

Well, they used two-track mix just to have something to 
work from, and then anything they wanted to use later 
would have had the multitrack mixed down and added onto 
it. They had the two-track just so that they had some audio 
on the video to know what was going on as they were try- 
ing to watch it; it wasn’t great, it was just a scratch mix. 

You mentioned how expensive the delay tower speakers 
were and how, in turn, those became the PA. In my inter- 
view with Candace Brightman a couple of years ago, she 
spoke about how, in her field, the minute you bought light- 
ing equipment, it was outdated. 

Speakers were pretty much the same, but they last a lot 
longer than lights. With speakers, it’s not a question of 
motors and computers, and really, speakers themselves, as 
transducers, haven’t changed very much in thirty years, 
except that the amplifiers have more power and there’s 
more control over the electronics. 

So there hasn’t been much of a change in the technology 
of speakers over the last decade? 

Not in speakers as speakers. But the amplifiers have 
become much more efficient and much more powerful, and 
in turn, you can put more power into the speakers. The 
speaker design as such hasn’t changed, but the materials 
within them, the voice coil, the copper windings, the magnet 
structures, have all become able to handle much more 
power, to be cooled differently, and to allow higher levels to 
be put out from the speaker cabinet. 

How much feedback was there, going from you to the 
companies, that provided the sound reinforcement equip- 
ment? 

Oh, our organization was the major player. We dictated 
the designs for all the companies we dealt with, whether it 
was Meyer, Crest, Gamble, etc. We had a good relationship 
with pretty much all the companies; I knew all the owners 
of the companies when they started in business, and we just 
maintained those relationships through the years. I still have 
good relationships with all of them. 

What evolution in sound reinforcement do you see there 
being in the immediate future? 

Well, the mixing consoles are going through a big change 
right now. The days of analog consoles are pretty much num- 
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bered, and people are moving to digital consoles, whether 
they’re digitally controlled analog or full digital consoles. 
And the new Gamble console only has a touch screen, there’s 
no control surface, and it only has a mouse and a keyboard— 
there aren’t any knobs or buttons or switches. People were a 
little bit afraid of it in the beginning, but it’s something that 
once you’re used to it, and you learn where everything is, it’s 
like a video game: you can zoom right to whatever you’re 
looking for very quickly. So they’re starting to sell a few of 
those; there’s one on demo at Saturday Night Live, another, I 
believe, at Carnegie Hall, and Phish has one as well. 

What were the major shortcomings of the technology, 
particularly in that last decade? The times where you were 
standing there going, “Goddamn it, I wish we had...” 

I wish that we had better equalizers to control the inter- 
face between the sound system and the room. It’s computer- 
ized pretty steadily now, but that was something that Dan 
and I dreamed about for ten or fifteen years. Finally, in 
1999, it’s coming into reality; there’s finally enough horse- 
power available in the digital signal processes so that it’s 
hard to differentiate between an analog and a digital signal. 

But of course, no matter how good a system is, there’s 
always the question as to how it’s used. Pm speaking about 
this in reference to the mix that the musicians got and how 
it affected their synergy and their interplay. All of the peo- 
ple who weren’t bandmembers that I've talked to have 
come forward on their own and talked about the selfish- 
ness of the mix. Was there any sort of awareness of this by 
the band? Was there any sort of, “Screw it! I need the mix 
I want!” attitude, or was there some sort of movement 
among people to change the mix? 

One of the things that came about because of that, I 
don’t know if you or anybody noticed, was that the vocal 
harmonies improved on an incredible level. 

Tremendously ... 

The intonation in the guitar-playing and their interac- 
tion dramatically improved because they could hear each 
other so much better. In the old days, there was always 
somebody standing there with a finger in one ear trying to 
hear the monitors; that, of course, totally went away with 
the new system. 

That’s true. It has been said, in several of the reviews in 
this third Compendium volume, that all of a sudden the 
Grateful Dead could do songs like “Attics of My Life,” and 
even Jerry, whose throat was mediocre at best in those last 
few years, could hear himself well enough to actually sing 
beautifully. 

That was the advantage of the ear monitors, especially 
where they did multiple days in a row. Normally, by the 
third day they couldn’t sing, and the in-the-ear system took 
that strain away. 

How loud were they by comparison? When they were in 
the ears and completely sealed, they weren’t anywhere near 
as loud as the old PA, right? 
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Well, it was up to the band. They had their own volume 
controls in a little belt pack, so there was no way for us to 
really know how loud it was for them, and where they were 
in rotation. 

Were you familiar with any specific ear damage? For 
example, Pve heard that Bobby has ear damage in certain 
ranges. 

Well, I think we all probably do. But you get that from 
riding motorcycles, from shooting guns, from a lot of things 
that everybody does throughout their career. Everybody has 
some sort of hearing damage, whether you’re a musician or 
not. I mean, violin players have terrible ear damage. 

From being so close to their instrument? 

Yeah, and certain frequencies do permanent damage. 
That happens in every industry. 

I certainly know that I’ve got some ear damage from all 
my Dead concerts. 

My ears ring all the time. I have to sleep with the TV on 
to cover the ringing; it will never go away. 

So how do you, as a soundman, cover your own short- 
comings with that? 

I know what frequencies I’m deficient in, and I try to 
make sure that I don’t add anything to compensate for my 
deficiency. Plus, your hearing changes as you get older, and 
I’m going to be fifty-eight this year. 

Tell me, were there any major shifts in the way the mix 
was done in the last decade? For example, one of the things 
that people always complained about with Healy was that 
the PA mix was too stereo. There seemed to have been a lit- 
tle more homogenization with Cutler. 

Well, that’s probably true. But the thing about that was 
that in order for the mixer to get off, he had to be thrilled by 
it. And for the audience to get off, the mixer had to get off, 
and for the mixer to get off, it took whatever it took to 
make it exciting. For Dan, that was what it took for him to 
feel like he was getting off on what he was doing. And the 
majority of the people were thrilled, but somebody had to 
sacrifice, no matter what. 

In the arenas, how did you soundcheck the speakers 
behind the stage? 

We went with a microphone and did the same thing we 
did for all the rest of the speakers, using the analyzer and 
adjusting them. 

I recall that you had an elaborate setup at the sound- 
board, with a big microphone up in the air. 

That was probably the recording mike; the measuring 
mikes were small. 

So you schlepped the whole system back there? 

No, you just took a microphone and plugged it into a 
stage snake, so that it automatically came up at the front of 
the house. All the control was at the front of the house; it 
was just a matter of putting a microphone into an area you 
wanted to monitor. 





Not at your standard show, like Giants Stadium, but at 
a New Year’s show, for example, there were actually speak- 
ers in the hallway. How did you get the correct signal lev- 
els on those, and were those mono speakers? 

Those were a mono feed off the desk, with a delay so that 
if someone opened the door it sounded in time. Those were 
pretty much Howard Danchik’s responsibility. He went out 
with a two-way radio, and we talked and set the levels. 

But if they were mono, did you need another board to 
mix that down? 

No, another feature of the Gamble board was that you 
could take the stereo and derive mono off of it. There were 
many, many output features to that. I could send nine stereo 
mixes, plus a mono, to drive each of the different speakers 
separately from the master fader. 

Did you ever get to hear any of the tapers’ tapes being 
made out in the audience? 

Oh yeah, I did. 

There are many stories about Healy listening to the tapes 
and then actually saying to the tapers, “Oh, you need to do 
this.” What were your feelings about the tapes being made? 

I looked at people’s microphone clusters, and I listened 
to the tapes where it seemed like an interesting approach or 
technique, or it was a new kind of microphone that I hadn’t 
seen or heard of before. 

What were your feelings about the change from analog 
to digital recording technology, as it was used out in the 
audience? 

I don’t think that things changed very much; it looked 
like people were using the same basic microphone configu- 
rations, but they were just getting quieter tapes. 

I believe that there were actually different camps. There 
were people like Doug Oade who actually brought decks 
onto his workbench and added electronic filters to get the 
same sort of distortion as the analog decks, and you got 
warmer-sounding tapes. 

They still do that today; now it comes in little devices 
you can buy. 

What’s your personal feeling about digital? Do you like 
digital recordings, as opposed to analog? 

No, not really. To me, the Ampex ATR was probably the 
best-sounding tape recorder ever made, and I’ve noticed 
that, even though people do their whole digital thing, when 
they go to master it, they’ll run it through a machine like the 
ATR to get the analog sound back. 

Okay. Looking back on your years with the Grateful 
Dead, what would you say were the things that you came 
away with the greatest satisfaction about? 

Being able to understand the acoustics to the level that I 
do, and knowing about the electroacoustical combination 
of speakers and an environment has really given me quite a 
bit of insight. It’s something that I’m pretty good at, and 
that I’m getting jobs right now, to this day, working with. 





